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President Eisenhower will be in Philly; 
We hope that you will be there too. 
The program offered is truly a dilly; 
Including “Trial by Jury,” symphony, zoo! 
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Fun In Philadelphia 


Bar examiners and law deans and teachers attending the sessions 
of the National Conference of Bar Examiners and the Section of 
Legal Education on August 22-23 will find a full schedule of fun in 
Philadelphia. The American Bar Association expects five thousand 
lawyers at its convention that week, and the entertainment will be 
plentiful and novel. Here are the highlights: 


Sunday Evening, August 21—The Gilbert and Sullivan Opera “Trial 
by Jury” by the Savoy Opera Company in the outdoor theatre of 
Longwood Gardens, the duPont estate. 


Monday Evening, August 22—A special performance by the NBC 
Symphony of the Air, in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall. 


Tuesday Evening, August 23—A unique “zoo party” at the Philadel- 
phia Zoo. 


Wednesday, August 24—Open air luncheon on the Mall in front of 
Independence Hall, followed by the address of President Eisen- 
hower in recognition of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Chief Justice John Marshall. 
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Published at the office of 
MaArRJORIE MERRITT 
520 U. S. National Bank Building 
817 17th Street 
Denver, Colorado 
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Program for Philadelphia 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF BAR EXAMINERS 


ALL SESSIONS AT THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL 


NortH GARDEN Room 


Monday, August 22, 2 P.M. 
Bert Goldwater, Chairman, presiding 
Reports of Officers 


Information Please Panel 


Moderator: Shelden D. Elliott of the New York University 
School of Law and Institute of Judicial Administration 


Panel Members: John T. DeGraff, President, New York State 
Board of Law Examiners—“Bar Examination Grades— 
Are They Reliable?” 


Goscoe O. Farley, Secretary, California Committee of 
Bar Examiners—“Utilizing the Technical Knowledge of 
Law Professors in Administering a Bar Examination” 


Franklin D. Hepburn, Chairman, Committee on Character 
and Fitness, State of Michigan—‘Fingerprinting—Two- 
Way Protection” 


Len Young Smith, President, Illinois State Board of Law 
Examiners—“The Examiner and the Repeater” 


Questions seeking “information please” will be answered by 
the five members of the panel. Send your questions (in dupli- 


cate) in advance to the National Conference of Bar Examiners, 
520 U. S. National Bank Building, Denver, Colorado 


Social Hour 
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Tuesday, August 23, 10 A.M. 


Bar Examination Service Committee Report by John T. DeGraff 
of New York 


Panel Discussion: The Need for, and Work of, Cooperating Com- 
mittees Among Bar Examiners, the Bench and the Law 
Schools 


Speakers: Judge Paul Brosman, United States Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals, Washington, D. C.—‘Bar Examina- 
tion Cooperation” 

Arno H. Denecke, member, Oregon Board of Bar 
Examiners—‘Liaison between Bar Examiners, the 
Courts and Law Schools” 

James Olds, member, Ohio Bar Examining Com- 
mittee—“Team Work in Designing a Bar Examina- 
tion” 

Richard P. Tinkham of Indiana, former bar exam- 
iner and now a member of the Board of Governors 
of the American Bar Association—‘“Problems of 


Cooperation between Examiners, Courts and 
Schools” 


Election of Officers 


Address by Olin E. Watts, Chairman, Florida Board of Law Exam- 
iners—“The Bar’s Responsibilities to Law Students” 


Joint Luncheon of the National Conference of Bar Examiners and 
the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 
Speaker: Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of the Supreme 

Court of New Jersey—‘From Where I Sit” 


SECTION OF LEGAL EDUCATION AND ADMISSIONS TO THE Bar 
Tuesday, August 23, 2 P.M. 
John M. Allison, Chairman, presiding 
Report of the Adviser 
Panel Discussion: Academic Gown and Judicial Robe 


Moderator: Dean F. D. G. Ribble, University of Virginia 
School of Law 


Participants: Honorable Herbert F. Goodrich, Judge, United 
States Court of Appeals, Third Circuit 
Chief Justice Walter V. Schaefer, Supreme Court of 
Illinois 
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Taking Stock 


ADMISSIONS TO THE Bar In 1954 


The figures covering admissions to the bar during 1954 show that 
15,945 bar examination papers were graded last year and the passing 
mark was given to 8,968 or 56 percent of them. In addition, eight states 
granted 761 applicants admission to the bar by virtue of their law 
school diplomas and six states gave licenses to 199 candidates comply- 
ing with hold-over rules adopted during the war which give various 
privileges to veterans and those entering military service. Therefore 
in 1954 we licensed 9,928 new lawyers in the United States. This is 
nearly 10% under the 1953 figure. 


New admissions to the bar in ten jurisdictions accounted for over 
half of the entire total in 1954: New York with 1,759 new lawyers ad- 
mitted after passing the bar examination, California with 781, Ohio 
with 594, Illinois with 552, the District of Columbia with 486, Texas 
with 423, Florida with 383, Pennsylvania with 379, Massachusetts with 
375, and Michigan with 348. California, Illinois and Michigan had 20% 
fewer new admissions in 1954 than in 1953. Texas, the only one of 
these ten states to show an increase, was up 13% over 1953. 


In the states having fewer numbers of applicants, we find nine 
with appreciable increases in new admissions during 1954 over the 
numbers for 1953 as follows: Connecticut 99%, Tennessee 44%, 
Georgia 41%, Mississippi 34%, Minnesota 25%, New Jersey 21%, 
Colorado and Missouri 17%, and Arizona 12%. Seventeen of the 
smaller states showed sizable decreases, comparing 1954 to 1953, as 
follows: Arkansas 57%, Wyoming 55%, North Dakota 48%, Iowa 40%, 
Virginia 35%, Utah 33%, Maine and North Carolina 32%, Oregon 
31%, Louisiana and Montana 30%, New Hampshire 28%, Kansas 23%, 
West Virginia 21%, Rhode Island 20%, Indiana 13%, and New 
Mexico 12%. 


In 1954, eleven states had a passing mark between 60 and 70; 12 
a mark between 70 and 80; 7 a mark between 80 and 90; and 6 a mark 
of 90 or higher. 

There were ten states with a passing grade of 50 percent or less 
(besides South Dakota which failed its one applicant who had to take 
the bar examination). These ten states are as follows, with a column 
showing the percentage of repeaters to the total taking the examina- 
tions: 
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Percent Passing 
Examination 
30% 
36% 
38% 
41% 
46% 
46% 
46% 
46% 
49% 
50% 


Percentage of 


Repeaters to Total 
Taking Examinations 


38% 

% 
52% 
50% 
41% 
15% 
25% 
49% 
41% 
40% 


New ADMISSIONS TO THE Bar In 1930-1954 


State 

Georgia 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 

*Louisiana 
Maryland 
*Montana 

New Hampshire 

New York 

California 

Maine 
a 10,012 
ee 9,676 
ee 9,340 
2588............ 9,258 
er 9,099 
2606............. 8,971 
Bees... 8,627 
ee sccniiocass 8,934 
a 8,797 
1939............ 8,531 





ee... 91,245 


10-year 


average ...... 9,125 


Because of the fewer number of admissions during World War II, 
some statisticians have felt that the legal profession suffered a “short- 
age” of some 25,000 new members during the decade 1940-1949, as the 
average yearly admissions were 9,125 in 1930-1939 and only 6,546 in 
1940-1949. Acceleration since the beginning of 1948, however, has 
brought the average number of new admissions during the past seven 
years up to 12,033, and during the past seven years we have been 
admitting to the profession yearly 2,908 more new lawyers than the 


ee 7,952 
as 7,706 
1942............ 6,591 
a 2,973 
ee 1,853 
1945............ 2,142 
| en 4,815 
ee 6,782 
1948............ 11,299 
1949............ 13,344 





Total.......... 65,457 


10-year 
average ........ 6,546 


pre-war yearly average of 9,125. 


* Louisiana and Montana have the diploma privilege for local law 
schools. 
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ee 13,641 
ee 13,141 
a 11,900 
1953............ 10,976 
1954............ 9,928 





an 59,586 


5-year 
average ........ 11,917 








Briefly, if there was a “25,000 deficit” in the number of lawyers 
because of World War II, the pick-up in the last five years has brought 
the “shortage” down to about 10,000. 


LAWYERS AND POPULATION 

Exact figures are not available but we do know that in 1950 there 
were, in round numbers, about 200,000 lawyers in the United States to 
take care of the legal work available from a population of 152,000,000, 
or 760 people from whom each lawyer would draw his clients. We are 
reasonably certain that, after allowing for deaths and retirement of 
older members of the bar, the number of lawyers in any given year 
increases by a little over one-third of the new admissions figure for that 
year. Therefore, if we still use round numbers, we can assume that one- 
third of the 60,000 new lawyers admitted in 1950-1954 brought the total 
number of lawyers in this country, as of January 1955, up to 220,000. 
The Bureau of Census estimates our population in 1955 at 163,000,000, 
which gives us a population of about 740 per lawyer in the United 
States at present, compared to 662 in 1900, 801 in 1910, 862 in 1920, 
764 in 1930, 733 in 1940, and 760 in 1950. Population has increased 
about 7% since 1950 and lawyers have increased about 10%. 

For the twenty years 1930-1950, population increased from 122,- 
755,046 to 152,000,000 or 24%. Lawyers increased from 160,605 to an 
estimated 200,000 or a little less than 25%. If all estimates are accurate, 
population increased 32.5% and lawyers increased 36.8% from 1930 
to 1955. 

FuTURE PROSPECTS 

Total law school enrollment for the decade 1930-1939 was 390,840; 
for the decade 1940-1949 it was 294,100, a decrease of 96,740. A little 
figuring shows that in 1930 law school enrollment was 3.3% of the total 
population; in 1940 it was a little less than 2.3%; in 1948 it was 3.9%; 
and in 1950 it was 3.5%. If the 1955 population is 163,000,000, as esti- 
mated by the Census Bureau, should we expect an enrollment of about 

% of 163,000,000 or nearly 49,000 in the law schools in the fall of 1955? 
That isn’t likely when we look at the actual figures which follow: 


Total Law School Enrollment 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
53,025 47,610 41,276 39,339 39,565 


Our ratio of law students to population is apparently now dropping, 
which means that each lawyer will shortly have a larger population 
from which to obtain clients. It also means that, for the next few years 
at least, bar examiners will have fewer papers to grade. After that, who 
knows? Perhaps by that time “fall-out” will be a factor! 
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Admissions to Bar by 






Examinations in 1954. 











1954 Number Number Percent Total Total Percent 
State Examination Taking Passing Passing Taking Passing Passing 
OTT February ........ 10 4 40% 

(“eee 25 18 72% 35 22 63% 
CS ee January .......... 24 19 79% 

° a 56 46 82% 80 65 81% 
Arkansas...................-..-- March .............. 23 19 83% 

SU ohio 10 7 10% 33 26 79% 
California................:..... Moe... 682 323 47% 

October ......... 898 458 51% 1,580 781 49% 
Colorado................:.<c0 Jane ................ 108 72 67% 

December ...... 97 56 58% 205 128 62% 
Connecticut................... 0 ee 182 148 81% 

December ...... 107 63 59% 289 211 73% 
Delaware.................-....-. September ...... 23 16 10% 23 16 10% 
Dist. Columbia.............. a ee 519 294 57% 

December ...... 352 192 55% 871 486 56% 
Florida......... stikecusceancll March ............... 78 55 71% 

November ...... 175 113 65% 253 168 66% 
Georgia..........................1 SN so 362 107 30% 362 107 30% 
eae enn ss Apem ..........:.... 9 5 45% 

September ...... 23 20 87% 32 25 78% 
Se March. .............. 331 192 58% 

September ...... 545 360 66% 876 552 63% 
a ee 64 54 84% 

October .......... 83 17 93% 147 131 89% 
DOR ccc February ........ 24 23 96% 

ee te 48 44 92% 

October .......... 26 25 96% 98 92 92% 
NS a eT February ........ 43 40 93% 

| hee 81 58 72% 124 98 79% 
Kentucky....................... March. .............. 46 37 80% 

aaa 55 44 80% 101 81 80% 
Louisiana.....................-- March .............. 14 5 36% 

ER eS 8 4 50% 22 9 41% 
ES a February 24 8 33% 

August .......... 32 20 63% 56 28 50% 
Maryland....................... March. .............. 173 70 40% 

pe 348 164 47% 521 234 46% 
Massachusetts............... ee 634 285 45% 

December 366 90 25% 1,000 375 38% 
Michigan.......................-. eee ................. 262 152 58% 

September ...... 311 196 63% 573 348 61% 
Minnesota............-.-.--- ...March. .............. 55 35 64% 

po 157 125 80% 212 160 75% 
Mississippi..................... February ........ 33 29 88% 

July ... 38 36 95% 71 65 92% 

















Admissions to Bar by 
Examinations in 1954 




















1954 Number Number Percent Total Total Percent 
State Examination Taking Passing Passing Taking Passing Passing 
eee February ........ 76 68 89% 

(RS 176 163 93% 252 231 92% 
ee TEE October .......... 13 6 46% 13 6 46% 
ae... ee 67 65 97% 67 65 97% 
(Sa September ...... 26 18 10% 26 18 70% 
New Hampshire........... pS eae 28 13 46% 28 13 46% 
New Jersey........-..--------- January .......... 97 53 55% 

SE ccnssecntccninm 127 75 59% 

October .......... 140 92 66% 364 220 60% 
New Mexico.................- February ........ 26 16 62% 

August ............ 28 19 68% 54 35 65% 
New York................... March. .............. 990 410 41% 

(eee 1,844 870 47% . 

November ...... 1,014 479 47% 3,848 1,759 46% 
North Carolina............. August ............ 134 82 61% 134 82 61% 
North Dakotza................ EE ceecccecinnccace 30 22 73% 30 22 73% 
a ccccncascscnemsg seca February ........ 257 133 52% 

pS eee 651 461 71% 908 594 65% 
Oklahoma..................-.-. February ........ 70 57 81% 

eee 81 86% 164 138 84% 
Oregon...................-..--- pees 138 88 64% 138 88 64% 
Pennsylvania................ January .......... 262 151 57% 

pS SELES 459 228 50% 721 379 53% 
Rhode Island................. ER ciecielessshs 29 20 69% 

September ...... 50 28 56% 79 48 61% 
South Carolina............. | See 41 34 83% 

November ...... 30 27 90% 71 61 86% 
South Dakota................ eee 1 0 0% 1 0 0% 
Tennessee..............-------- February ........ 62 15% 

ea 112 98 88% 195 160 82% 
IN so ooscsnsccctece oes eee 193 159 82% 

I  disisnnnda dis 184 137 74% 

October .......... 148 127 86% 525 423 81% 
Bsa escctincncescctcccecacen October .......... 40 36 90% 40 36 90% 
Voewment.........:....... September ...... 14 12 86% 14 12 86% 
een er are 244 97 40% 

December ...... 173 54 31% 417 151 36% 
Washington................... January .......... 68 51 75% 

| eee 151 109 72% 219 160 73% 
West Virginia................ March. ............. 12 9 75% 

September ...... 14 11 79% 26 20 77% 
Wisconsin...................--- | ee 31 24 717% 31 24 711% 
wees... March .............. 5 5 100% 

eae 11 10 91% 16 15 94% 

cad acdacaninonccntentetyoeeeen 15,945 8,968 56% 15,945 8,968 56% 















First-Timers and Repeaters in 1954. 











Percent 








%o Repeaters Repeaters 
1954 to Total % Passing for Yr. to Total 
Exami- First-Timers Repeaters Taking First- Taking 
State nation Taking % Pass.Taking ‘ Pass. Exam. Timers Repeaters 1954 
Alabama..............-- Feb. ...... 7 57% 3 0% 30% 

July ...... 25 72% 0 hl 0% 69% 0% 9% 
Arizona.............----- Jan. ...... 20 80% 4 757 17% 

Jay ...... 49 84% 7 11% 13% 83% 73% 14% 
Arkansas...........---- March 20 100% 3 0% 13% 

a... 9 78% 1 0% 10% 90% 0% 12% 
California............. April 271 53% 411 44% 60% 

cu. ~...... 657 63% 241 19% 27% 60% 35% 41% 
Colorado...............- June 79 75% 29 45% 27% 

Dec. .....- 65 61% 32 50% 33% 69% 48% 30% 
Connecticut.......... June 120 86% 62 73% 34% 

Dec. ...... 61 72% 46 41% 43% 81% 59% 37% 
Delaware..............- Sept. 21 11% 2 50% 9% 71% 50% 9% 
Dist. Columbia....June .... 418 62% 101 36% 19% 

Dec. ...... 234 58% 118 47% 34% 60% 42% 25% 
Florida.................-- March 60 11% 18 67% 23% 

Nov. .....- 158 66% 17 53% 9% 67% 60% 14% 
Georgia.............----. duly. ...... 225 33% 137 23% 38% 33% 23% 38% 
SS een April 4 75% 5 40% 56% 

Sept. 18 94% 5 60% 22% 91% 50% 31% 
Illinois March 194 62% 137 52% 41% 

Sept. 426 73% 119 41% 22% 70% 47% 29% 
Indiana............-.-.-- April 54 85% 10 80% 16% 

Os ... 74 96% 9 67% 11% 91% 74% 13% 
eS a Feb. ..... 24 96% 0 ai 0% 

June ...... 47 91% 1 100% 2% 

ont. ...... 24 96% 2 100% 8% 94% 100% 3% 
Memeee:....... Feb. ...... 41 98% 2 0% 5% 

June ..... 81 72% 0 ae 0% 80% 0% 2% 
Kentucky..........---- March 36 89% 10 50% 22% 

July ...... 51 84% 4 25% 7% 86% 43% 14% 
Louisiana.............- March 8 38% 6 33% 43% 

Jaly ...... 3 33% 5 60% 63% 36% 45% 50% 
| eee Feb. ...... 4 50% 20 30% 83% 

Aug: ....:. 30 63% 2 50% 6% 62% 32% 40% 
Maryland.............- March 55 58% 118 32% 68% 

july ...... 250 56% 98 24% 28% 56% 28% 41% 
Mossachusetts.....July -..... 421 59% 213 17% 34% 

Dec. ..... 64 47% 302 20% 83% 57% 19% 52% 
Michigan............... April 170 75% 92 27% 35% 

Sevt. ... 252 72% 59 25% 19% 73% 26% 26% 
Minnesota............- March 39 77% 16 31% 29% 

say... 147 82% 10 50% 6% 81% 38% 12% 
Micsissippi...........- Web. ...... 26 85% 7 100% 21% 

—_ 33 94% 5 100% 13% 90% 100% 17% 

















First-Timers and Repeaters in 1954. 











Percent 
co; Repeaters Repeaters 
1954 to Total % Passing for Yr. to Total 
Exami- First-Timers Repeaters Taking First- Taking 
State nation Taking % Pass.Taking “% Pass. Exam. Timers Repeaters 1954 
Missouri..............-- Feb. ...... 61 92% 15 80% 20% 

June ...... 160 94% 16 75% 9% 94% 77% 12% 
Montana................ Ot. .... 11 56% 2 0% 15% 56% 0% 15% 
Nebraska.............. June ...... 66 97% 1 100% 1% 97% 100% 1% 
Nevada............------. Sept. ... 20 70% 6 67% 23% 70% 67% 23% 
New Hampshire..June ...... 21 57% 7 14% 25% 57% 14% 25% 
New Jersey.........-. a 41 66% 56 46% 58% 

June ...... 75 63% 52 54% 41% 

oo 106 737% 34 44% 24% 68% 49% 39% 
New Mexico......... Feb. ..... 18 72% 8 38% 31% 

Aug. ...... 20 75% 8 50% 29% 74% 44% 30% 
New York............. March .. 322 55% 668 35% 67% 

June ...... 1,370 56% 474 23% 26% 

Nov. .....- 289 57% 725 43% 71% 56% 35% 49% 
North Carolina....Aug. ...... 93 72% 41 37% 31% 72% 37% 31% 
North Dakota.......July ...... 30 737% 0 sade 0% 73% a 0% 
Oklahoma............. Feb. ...... 55 84% 15 73% 21% 

June ...... 80 94% 14 43% 15% 90% 59% 18% 
Oregon.................. July ...... 103 69% 35 49% 25% 69% 49% 25% 
Pennsylvania.......Jan. ...... 76 50% 186 61% 71% 

July ...... 365 54% 94 32% 20% 54% 51% 39% 
Rhode Island........ March .. 12 757% 17 65% 59% 

Sept. ...... 41 61% 9 33% 18% 64% 54% 33% 
South Carolina....May ...... 37 86% 4 50% 10% 

Nov. ....... 25 96% 5 60% 17% 90% 56% 13% 
South Dakota......June ...... 1 0% 0 ae 0% 0% a 0% 
Tennessee............- Feb. ...... 50 86% 33 58% 40% 

June ...... 94 91% 18 67% 16% 90% 61% 26% 
<a e - March .. 168 86% 25 60% 13% 

cay ...... 154 81% 30 40% 16% 

Gm. ...... 108 89% 40 78% 27% 85% 61% 18% 
eee oa. .. 89% 2 100% 5% 89% 100% 5% 
Vermont................ Sept. ...... 13 85% 1 100% 7% 85% 100% 7% 
Virginia................. June ...... 137 56% 107 19% 44% 

Dec. ...... 54 48% 119 24% 69% 54% 21% 54% 
Washington.......... Pe 46 80% 22 64% 32% 

July ...... 139 74% 12 50% 8% 76% 59% 16% 
West Virginia....March .. 10 90% 2 0% 17% 

Sept. ...... 13 77% 1 100% 1% 83% 33% 12% 
Wisconsin............. ay ...... 25 88% 6 33% 19% 88% 33% 19% 
Wyoming.............- March . 4 100% 1 100% 2% 

June ...... 10 90% 1 100% 9% 93% 100% 13% 








Total for 48 States.......... 9,636 66% 5,401 37% 36% 66% 37% 36% 




















Ohio did not furnish separate figures on first-timers and repeaters. 
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1955 Report of Ohio Legal 


Education Committee 





To the Council of Delegates: 


Five areas of activity have been under consideration by the Legal 
Education Committee during the past year, namely, (1) voluntary 
apprenticeship program, (2) study of adequacy of bar examination 
subjects, (3) screening of applicants for examination and re-examina- 
tion to the bar, (4) joint action with League of Ohio Law Schools to 
attain A.B.A. standards and (5) study of pre-law subjects. 


(1) The voluntary apprenticeship program has considered two 
areas of education after graduation from law school; the one area being 
continuing legal education and the other area being the transition of 
the young lawyer from his substantive study of law in college to an 
understanding of the mechanics involved in law practice. Substantial 
progress has been made in the first area through the cooperation of 
the law schools and local bar associations. Western Reserve University 
Law School, Ohio State University Law School, the University of 
Cincinnati College of Law, Salmon P. Chase College of Law and others 
are giving courses in various fields of law for practicing lawyers. 
Several local bar associations are providing activities in the area of 
mechanical orientation of the young lawyer. The Committee is con- 
tinuing its efforts to stimulate activity in these two areas of education 
with particular emphasis in the latter area. 


(2) The Committee has had joint meetings with the bar examiners 
and the League of Ohio Law Schools. The Committee has approved 
the action taken at a joint meeting of these three groups as follows: 


That Section 3a of Rule XIV of the Supreme Court of Ohio be 
amended in these respects: that “Personal Property” and “Real Prop- 
erty” be integrated into a unit to be called “Real and Personal Prop- 
erty,” that “Wills” be included as a subject for examination by integrat- 
ing it into a unit entitled “Equity, Trusts and Wills.” 


That the designation “half subject” be stricken from Section 3a, 
whenever it appears, that the weight of each of the ten subject-areas of 
examination be left to the sound discretion of the bar examiners, but 
that if the Supreme Court deemed it advisable to indicate in Section 3a 
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of Rule XIV that the weight of each subject-area be designated, then 
the weight be given as follows: 


Number of 

Subject Questions 
Business Associations 9 
Constitutional Law 6 
Contracts 6 
Criminal Law 3 
Equity, Trusts and Wills 9 
Negotiable Instruments 3 
Torts 6 
Property (real and personal) 6 
Pleading and Practice 6 
Evidence 6 


The presentation of these recommendations to the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court has been made by the bar examiners. 


(3) A subcommittee has been actively engaged in studying the 
methods of screening applicants for examination and re-examination to 
the bar of Ohio. Procedures employed in other states have been ex- 
amined and questionnaires have been studied. 


Your committee recommends for adoption by the Council of Dele- 
gates the following: 


1. That each applicant for admission to the bar of Ohio, before he 
begins the study of law, be required to appear before the local Com- 
mittee on Admission to the Bar, of the county in which the applicant re- 
sides if a resident of Ohio, or of the county where he will be attending 
law school if he is a non-resident of Ohio, for interview and interroga- 
tion, and that he be required at such time to answer, under oath, and 
in writing, an appropriate questionnaire which shall include the ques- 
tion: 

“Are you now or have you ever been a member of a group or 
organization advocating the overthrowing of the government of the 
United States by force, violence or other unconstitutional means?” 


2. That during the third year of law study of each applicant, and 
before being permitted to take the Ohio state bar examination, each 
applicant for admission to the bar of Ohio, be again subject to inter- 
view and interrogation by said Committee on Admission to the Bar of 
Ohio, and be required to answer under oath and in writing, an appro- 
priate questionnaire which shall include the question: 
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“Are you now or have you ever been a member of a group or 
organization advocating the overthrowing of the government of the 
United States by force, violence or other unconstitutional means?” 


3. That each applicant for admission to the practice of law in the 
state of Ohio who has qualified for and has been admitted to the prac- 
tice of law in other jurisdictions, shall be required to answer an appro- 
priate questionnaire under oath and in writing, which shall include the 
question: 


“Are you now or have you ever been a member of a group or 
organization advocating the overthrowing of the government of the 
United States by force, violence or other unconstitutional means?” 


(4) One of the most active subcommittees of the Legal Education 
Committee has been the subcommittee on joint action with the League 
of Ohio Law Schools to attain A.B.A. standards, under the chairman- 
ship of Loren E. Souers, Jr. Through cooperation of the League of Ohio 
Law Schools the Legal Education Committee was invited to designate 
one of its members to attend the inspection of each of the eleven mem- 
ber schools to ascertain compliance with the rules of the League. Seven 
members of the committee were appointed for this task. No member 
was appointed to inspect a school of which he was a graduate and no 
member was assigned to a school in the city or area where he prac- 
ticed. The members did not participate in the preparation of written 
reports submitted by the League representatives although each mem- 
ber submitted a report to the aforementioned subcommittee. These 
reports have provided the committee with valuable and useful infor- 
mation concerning the effectiveness of legal education in Ohio. It is 
the hope of the committee that it will be able to participate biennially 
in these inspection tours. 


The subcommittee presented a comprehensive report at the March 
19th meeting of the committee which report was unanimously 
approved. In view of the action taken by the committee as hereinafter 
set forth the subcommittee was requested to submit a written report 
to be included in the committee’s report to the association. This report 
is as follows: 


SUB-COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The subcommittee appointed to consider joint action with the 
League of Ohio Law Schools to require American Bar Association 
standards of all Ohio law schools has been functioning for two years 
now, and has secured considerable data for the Committee’s considera- 
tion. It is believed that a review of the two-year record and accumula- 
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tion of facts will be helpful to the Committee’s further consideration 
of the problems presented and their possible solutions. 


A year and a half ago, this subcommittee proposed to Dean 
Fletcher Andrews, then Chairman of the Constitutional Revision Com- 
mittee of the League of Ohio Law Schools, certain changes in the 
League’s Constitution which would put the League on the road to 
ultimate attainment of A. B. A. standards for all League schools. These 
proposals included: 


1. (a) By the school year 1955-56 (then nearly two years away), 
each school should have a full-time dean and at least one full-time 
instructor. 


(b) By the school year 1956-57, each school should have at least 
two full-time instructors. 


(c) By the school year 1958-59, each school should have attained 
the then current instructor standards of the American Bar Association. 
(At present, this amounts to one full-time instructor for each 100 stu- 
dents or major fraction thereof, in addition to a full-time dean.) 

2. By the school year 1956-57, all schools should attain and there- 
after maintain A. B. A. standards on libraries and library personnel. 


3. Joint inspection of League schools by teams composed of two 
League representatives and one representative of the Legal Education 
Committee of this Association. 


After consideration of these proposals by the League’s Constitu- 
tional Revision Committee, the following action was taken: 

1. Revision of Sec. 11, Art. VIII, to provide that, by the fall term 
of 1955, all schools “shall have at least one full-time faculty member” 
(either dean or instructor). 


2. Revision of Sec. 13, Art. VIII, to provide that, by the fall term 
of 1958, all schools “shall have met American Bar Association require- 
ments for library content, maintenance and expenditure” (no mention 
of personnel). 


3. Expression of unwillingness to permit Legal Education Com- 
mittee members to serve as inspectors, although, at a later joint meet- 
ing, this was agreed to on an informal basis, without any specific 
authority or vote being given to the representatives of the Association, 
i. e., merely the power to observe. 

Although this was a heartening step, the great difference between 
the proposal and the accepted revision seemed to indicate a desire by 
some League members to postpone compliance with A. B. A. standards 
for as long as possible. Your subcommittee’s first year’s efforts ended 
at about this point. 
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The work of the past year has been directed largely toward gaining 
information on the following matters: (a) the effect, if any, of a 
school’s failure to attain A. B. A. standards as shown by the caliber 
of its graduates; (b) Ohio’s relative position among the states in not 
requiring A. B. A. standards; (c) individual weaknesses of schools 
resulting in whole or in part from failure to comply with A. B. A. 
standards; (d) whether A. B. A. standards can be attained by the 
schools not presently in compliance. 


1. Effect of non-compliance on caliber of graduates 


The answer to this first question must, admittedly, be surrounded 
with qualifications. No means of judging the ultimate abilities of either 
students or lawyers is foolproof or, in all cases, wholly accurate. How- 
ever, the authorized and accepted method of judging such capabilities 
in order to secure admission to the bar has traditionally been the bar 
examination, and your Committee’s only qualitative test available was 
the past results of these examinations. For obvious reasons, schools 
have not been named, but have only been designated as “Complying” 
or “Non-Complying” (in relation to A. B. A. standards) and as “Day” 
or “Night” (to designate the type of school). Five of the most recent 
examinations were used, four being June examinations, and one a 
February examination. It is believed that June examinations are 
usually more representative, but the figures will reveal that, due to 
“retakes” at the February examination, this inclusion tends to raise 
the relative standings of the lower ranking schools. 


Percentage Passing Bar Examination for 4 y,or- 


June Feb. June June June age 
School 1954 1954 1953 1952-1951 % 


A. Complying Day ...... 87.1 53.3 91.0 95.7 95.4 90.77 
B. Complying Day ...... 90.6 66.6 93.0 93.4 95.8 90.75 
C. Complying Day ...... 88.3 40.0 90.5 86.4 88.1 87.0 
D. Complying Night . 66.6 60.0 80.0 95.0 81.0 80.8 
E. Complying Day ...... 85.7 61.0 75.0 85.0 85.3 80.3 
F. Complying Night — 55.5 50.0 100.0 72.7 100.0 78.2 
G. Non-Complying 

I lis cell Sihaisdnaetil 61.5 66.6 87.5 100.0 82.0 74.5 
H. Non-Complying 

i a 59.2 30.0 64.0 83.6 76.4 65.5 
I. Complying Night -... 63.4 27.2 66.6 71.0 71.0 63.0 
J. Non-Complying 

SI Sicsslbitiactiptishipdoices 40.0 45.0 42.3 80.0 66.6 55.5 
K. Non-Complying 

EY “Siaeabetveactchsientiiss 40.0 38.4 48.3 43.0 40.0 43.0 
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The correlation between standards and examination results in the 
study shown above is almost startling in the manner in which it bears 
out the estimates which your Committee might have made before 
securing these data. The lone exception to the rule, “School I,” is a 
recently complying school, on a provisional basis, and it might be 
assumed that the full effects of this recent compliance have not yet 
made themselves manifest in the success of the graduates, such “pro- 
visional approval” having occurred after the latest examination re- 
ported above. 


Otherwise, however, the trend of the results is such as to place 
complying full-time (or day) schools at the top, followed by complying 
part-time (or night) schools, with non-complying schools coming in 
last, and, in a couple of instances, a very poor last. The composite aver- 
ages of the two groups, separated according to compliance with A. B. A. 
standards, shows complying schools with an 83.4% passing average, 
and non-complying schools with 62.3%—an amazing gap of over 20%. 


2. Ohio’s relative position among the states 


In not requiring American Bar Association standards or their 
substantial equivalent of all law schools within the state, Ohio is in a 
very definite minority position among all the states. Some 29 states 
were requiring such standards at the time of publication of Mr. Homer 
D. Crotty’s analysis of these data in “The Bar Examiner” of July 1950, 
the last known definitive report on this subject. Correspondence with 
Mr. Crotty reveals that, although he has not, since then, kept an accu- 
rate record of all changes in this respect among the various states, he 
is aware “that in a number of cases changes adopting the American 
Bar standards have been put through.” Thus, the total number of states 
requiring A. B. A. standards must now total nearly two-thirds of all 
the jurisdictions. 


The states which flatly require A. B. A. standards, or the sub- 
stantially equivalent standards of the Association of American Law 
Schools, are as follows: 


Arizona Missouri South Dakota 
Connecticut Nebraska Utah 

Indiana Nevada Vermont 
Kansas New Jersey West Virginia 
Louisiana New Mexico Wisconsin 
Maine New York Wyoming 
Michigan Rhode Island 
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In addition to these, the following states require standards which 
are substantially the same as A. B. A. standards, but approval of the 
schools is based on compliance with these state-fixed standards rather 
than on the A. B. A.’s accreditation: 


Colorado Idaho North Carolina 
Delaware Illinois Tennessee 
Florida Maryland Texas 


One of these, Delaware, requires all applicants to graduate from 
A. B. A.-approved schools, except that it will recognize applicants who 
are graduates of the School of Jurisprudence at the University of 
Oxford (a reasonable recognition of the peculiar situation of Rhodes 
Scholars, no doubt). 


An interesting variation from the norm is the rule in effect in 
California under which an otherwise approved school may lose its 
accreditation if its first-time applicants (those taking the examination 
for the first time after leaving law school) have, for the past three 
years, failed to attain an average of 60% success in the bar examina- 
tion. If such a rule were adopted in Ohio, even though it is certainly 
no substitute for a qualitative test like A. B. A. standards, it would 
immediately eliminate at least one, and possibly two, non-complying 
schools, leaving only two or three schools which are not either fully 
or provisionally accredited by the American Bar Association. 


Thus, it is clear that most of the leading jurisdictions, like New 
York, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, as well as a total of nearly 
two-thirds of all of the states have legal educational standards which 
are substantially similar to those required for A. B. A. accreditation. 
Ohio’s relative position is far lower than its rank among the states in 
numerous other aspects, and lower than the reasonable concern of its 
bench and bar should permit. 


3. Deficiencies resulting from non-compliance 


It is, of course, difficult to trace specific deficiencies in certain 
schools directly to failure to comply with A. B. A. standards, and the 
conclusions reached in this regard must be recognized as being subject 
to some qualification. However, the fact that they appeared most evi- 
dent—in fact, almost totally evident—in schools using only part-time 
instructors forces the conclusion that there is at least some direct rela- 
tionship between their occurrence and the excessive use of such in- 
structors. These observations were made during the recent biennial 
inspections of member schools by the League of Ohio Law Schools 
with members of this Committee present as observers. 
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In several of the schools it was quite apparent that the distribution 
of grades (or “curve”) tended to be abnormally high among many of 
the part-time instructors. This was especially noticeable in one school 
employing several full-time instructors along with a majority of part- 
time men—with the “curves” of the full-time men presenting a normal 
dispersion of A’s and F’s and intermediate grades, while the part-time 
instructors gave an unusually high number of A’s and B’s and rela- 
tively few F’s. The reason for such grading seems obscure, but its 
existence was nevertheless evident. 


Another shortcoming noted especially where part-time instructors 
were used was in examination questions. The overuse of single-issue 
questions was very noticeable by such instructors, contrary to the 
practice of the full-time men, resulting in relatively uncomplicated 
legal problems being presented for the students’ solution. Far worse, 
however, was the repetition of the same or substantially similar ques- 
tions by the same instructor year after year. The worst such example 
noted was one part-time instructor (admittedly the most outstanding 
man in his area as a practicing lawyer in the field covered by the exam- 
ination) who had the following score on repeating certain questions 
word for word over the last five years: 


(1) One question appeared in four of the last five examinations. 
(2) One question appeared in three out of four consecutive years. 


(3) One question appeared in two out of three consecutive ex- 
aminations. 


(4) One question appeared in two of the last five examinations. 


It might be stated that, in this instance, only an average of six to 
seven pages of a “blue book” were needed to answer a three-hour 
examination. It would seem doubtful that such an examination con- 
stitutes either a fair test of the student’s knowledge or a reasonable 
preparation for the rigors of both the bar examination and future 
practice. This glaring example points up the main importance in hav- 
ing full-time instructors: part-time men are too busy with the heavy 
demands of private practice to devote adequate time to their teaching, 
despite the fact that they may be otherwise highly qualified. They are 
professional practicing lawyers, but only semiprofessional law teachers. 


Other examination deficiencies noted among part-time instructors 
included a variety of questionable practices. One gave an examination 
in Wills which contained several questions of the “True-False” and 
“completion” types and another question which presented no legal 
problem at all, but only a question of fact, determinable by the student 
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as a member of the jury. Another instructor, without posing a legal 
problem to the students, asked them to write a general essay on “the 
nature and application of the police power.” In another instance, an 
instructor in Constitutional Law presented several questions with fact 
situations apparently taken directly from the very recent advance 
sheets of the U. S. Supreme Court. 


However, non-compliance with A. B. A. standards would appear 
to create an atmosphere conducive to other questionable practices, also, 
not chargeable solely to the part-time instructors. One such deficiency 
noted was the tendency to keep weak students in school for two or 
three years before dropping them, instead of eliminating them in the 
first year, according to generally accepted practice. As an example, one 
such school showed a record in the past year of dismissing only four 
first-year students, three second-year students, and six third-year stu- 
dents, but eleven fourth-year students. The explanation was made that 
32 first-year students had withdrawn from that class before the end of 
the first grade period, and that of these quite a few had been “per- 
mitted” to withdraw before being dropped for low scholarship. Such 
an explanation may give a somewhat better appearance to the number 
of low-scholarship exclusions in the first-year class, but it leaves two 
other troubling questions apparent: (1) Is the practice of “permitting” 
such withdrawals sound, since it permits the student to enter another 
school without requiring him to account for past unsuccessful law 
school work? (2) Are not eleven dismissals for scholarship in the 
fourth year far too many in relation to the lower figures for the pre- 
vious years? 


Such practices, it is believed, would begin to disappear under the 
pressure of annual inspections by a totally disinterested supervisory 
body (like the American Bar Association), though they continue to 
exist under biennial inspections by less disinterested representatives 
of the League of which the school involved is a member (and for whose 
inspections it supplies representatives to inspect other schools). 


4. Can the non-complying schools comply and survive? 


In answer to this question, several of these schools would probably 
give an honest (though perhaps mistaken) answer in the negative. 
Before accepting such an answer as conclusive, two other questions 
should be asked, however. First, if they cannot, is this such a strong 
objection to requiring compliance as to render further discussion 
useless? Second, are they necessarily correct in their conclusions? It 
is suggested that the proper answer to both questions may be “no.” ’ 
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The foregoing study of bar examination results would strongly 
indicate that some of these non-complying schools are totally failing 
to do the instructional job that a student is entitled to expect of them. 
The plain truth is that the bench and bar, instead of showing undue 
concern for schools which have apparently failed so dismally in dis- 
charging their responsibilities, should exhibit great concern for the 
public and the students who are being led to believe that such schools 
are qualified to teach law on a par with other schools which in fact 
offer far greater benefits. Viewed from this approach, if a school cannot 
comply and still survive, its non-survival may be a blessing in disguise 
to all concerned. 


In answer to the second question posed, however, it is not accepted 
without question that such schools cannot comply and still survive. 
First, it is a matter of note that the standard tuition of most, if not all, 
of the schools involved is $300.00 per year, while the standard tuition 
of the full-time schools appears to be in the vicinity of $600.00 per year. 
Such a vast difference in tuitions leaves substantial room for improve- 
ment of the financial position of the non-complying schools in order to 
meet the added cost of full-time instructors and adequate library facili- 
ties. Some loss of students might result, but it is doubtful that such loss 
would be very great in the event of an increase from $300.00 to $400.00 
per year, or just one-third more than present tuition. 


However, the financial plight of these schools is not nearly so great, 
in some instances, as is sometimes suggested. One such school, for 
instance, boasts a net worth ‘well over three-quarters of a million 
dollars, most of which is in liquid assets. Another of these schools, with 
a total annual payroll, both administrative and instructional, amount- 
ing to about $27,000.00, paid only slightly over $8,000.00 to more than 
a dozen part-time teachers and nearly $19,000.00 to administrative 
officials, with over $14,000.00 of this going to two individuals. An offi- 
cial connected with a third school has been reported to have stated 
that the main reason for using part-time instructors at that school was 
not financial, but because the school officials thought practicing law- 
yers made better instructors. In the light of such indications, and of 
the unexplored possibilities of moderately increased tuitions, the plea 
of financial impossibility would appear to be no insurmountable 
obstacle to compliance with A. B. A. standards. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The sub-committee made an oral report of the foregoing observa- 
tions to the March meeting of the entire Committee in Columbus, but 
this oral report was presented without any recommendation, comment 
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or suggestion for further action. In consequence of this report, certain 
other members of the Committee proposed that some sort of more 
direct and immediate action than that thus far taken by the League of 
Ohio Law Schools was required in order to effectuate eventual com- 
pliance of all Ohio law schools with A. B. A. standards at the earliest 
feasible date. The discussion thus engendered led to the motion by 
Mr. Adams, seconded by Mr. Weaver, for the adoption of the following 
resolution, together with a direction to your sub-committee to reduce 
the substance of its oral report to writing, as documentation of the 
Committee’s reasons for taking such strong action at this time: 


RESOLVED, that the Ohio State Bar Association respectfully petition 
the Supreme Court of Ohio to amend Rule XIV, Sec. 10, paragraph (g) 
of that Court’s rules so as to require that all applicants for the Ohio 
Bar Examination be graduates of schools which have complied with 
the standards fixed by the American Bar Association and which have 
been approved by its examining body, such requirement to become 
effective on and after an appropriate date to be fixed by said Court. 


After discussion, this resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Committee.” 


(5) The subcommittee appointed to study prelaw subjects is still 
engaged in consideration of the many problems involved in suggesting 
any particular curricula and will therefore present its recommenda- 
tions at a future date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. CLarK Morrow, Chairman 


Does your state have a 


Cooperating Committee 


on Legal Education and 


Admissions to the Bar? 





